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they chained themselves to the railings and could not be removed. I
remember seeing a crippled old lady charge the police cordon repeatedly
in an invalid chair which she manoeuvred at great speed.
The class consciousness of the police was revealed to me by a scene
one day when a crowd of mill girls came down from Lancashire to assist
their London sisters in the campaign for women's rights. They tried to
make a demonstration in Downing Street, but the police drove them
back and isolated them behind the War Office. I followed them there
and was a witness of real brutality. The police tore down the girls' hair,
wound it round their throats, and hurled them about the open place.
Chivalry to women was not remembered then.
The Government passed the Cat-and-Mouse Act which, also, was
not remarkable for chivalry or justice. They sentenced women for
breaking the law by public disturbance, fed them forcibly when they
went on hunger strike, and let them out for a brief period with power to
imprison them again without further trial. It was a disgrace to the Law.
One woman, aware of the inherent snobbishness of the English nation,
even among police and jailers, disguised herself as a working woman,
had herself arrested, and went on hunger strike. She was forcibly fed
many times until she nearly died, being of delicate and frail physique.
When she was let out, at death's door, it became known that she was
Lady Constance Lytton, the sister of Lord Lytton. The Government
was somewhat embarrased by this revelation, though there would have
been no embarrassment if Lady Constance Lytton had been a mill girl
or a sempstress.
My friend Henry W. Nevinson, always the defender of liberty, always
a man of fearless courage, allied himself with the women's cause and
marched with them when they advanced to the House of Commons,
or spoke for them when they held meetings at Caxton Hall. Woe
betide him if he fell into the hands of the stewards at any meeting
interrupted by his female friends. Once he jumped into the midst of
them. It was at the Albert Hall where the Suffragettes kept up constant
interruptions of a big meeting where Cabinet Ministers were present.
Nevinson's blood boiled when he saw one of the stewards clench his fist
and give a knock-out blow on the chin to one of the militant women.
Other women were being roughly handled. Nevinson jumped from the
stage box, and fought half a dozen stewards at once until they over-
powered him and flung him out.
I was present at the trial of Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter
Christabel for conspiracy against public order. It was a most remark-
able trial and not altogether reassuring as a demonstration of British
Justice. Mrs. Pankhurst, who knew her law, was aware of the right, as
affirmed in the reign of Charles II, for citizens to present a petition to